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down to the most recent issue of Parent’s 
Magazine, people have been telling other 
people how it should be done. Mary 

Cable takes a quick trip through a selected 
sample of such advisors from the 17th 
century to Dr. Spock. 

The book devotes 55 pages to the 
colonies, a hundred to the 19th century 
and 29 to the 20th. The reason for this 
distribution may be that 19th-century 
child-raising advice lends itself to satirical 
treatment, and Cable makes the most of 
these possibilities. 

The author has read widely in the 
printed sources, and has culled a consid- 
erable amount of interesting material 
from them, The book is smoothly written, 
the anecdotes effectively used. It is 
illustrated with charming pictures of chil- 
dren from all of the periods it treats. 

In spite of these virtues, it is unsatis- 
factory in a number of ways: First—be- 
cause it lacks context. The author displays 
no real grasp of the social history of the 
United States and thus is unable to ask 
significant questions of her material. Be- 
cause she chooses to treat people primarily 
as subjects for amusement she seldom 
inquires into the underlying relationship 
between cultural values and the way 
children were viewed. By accepting the 
conclusions of certain scholars without 
understanding the basis for them, she 
sometimes falls into self-contradiction. 
Second, since the only documentation is 
a bibliography, scholars will be able to 
make little use of her material. Third, the 
sweeping generalizations inevitable in such 
a brief treatment occasionally result in 
nonsense. 

For what audience is such a book in- 
tended? Its drawbacks for the serious 
historian are obvious. One would hesitate 
to assign it to undergraduates since its 
failings are those to which they themselves 
are prone. And for the general reader it 
may simply reinforce the conviction that 
our predecessors were generally unenlight- 
ened souls whose insight into human 
nature did not match our own, 

With a sensitive social historian for 
collaborator Mary Cable might have writ- 
ten a first-class book. As it is, one must 
say “handle with care,” 


ANNE FIROR SCOTT 
Duke University 
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The Futurist, a magazine of the Washington- 
based World Future Society, has a special 
editor in charge of Utopias, according to 
the magazine’s masthead. 
-News item, Detroit News, 
May 14, 1975 


In his first book Charles P. LeWarne, a 
Washington high school teacher, chroni- 
cles the development and failure of the 
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five major communitarian societies that 
ringed Puget Sound and straddled the turn 
of the 20th century. He views the princi- 
pal relevance of his study in terms of 
understanding the roots of Washington 
radicalism during the 1920s and 1930s as 
well as the national commune movement 
that emerged during the 1960s. 

LeWarne begins by briefly distinguish- 
ing the Puget Sound movement from 
earlier Eastern communitarian experi- 
ments such as Brook Farm, Harmony, and 
Nauvoo, For LeWarne, the impetus for 
the formation of Utopian societies in 
Washington during the 1880s and 1890s 
can best be explained in terms of the de- 
humanizing industrialization of American 
society following the Civil War as well as 
the nonurban, frontier conditions still 
available in the Pacific Northwest, 

LeWarne then turns to an account of 
the Puget Sound Cooperative Society 
Colony, a town organized in 1887 adja- 
cent to Port Angeles. Within two years 
internal dissension impacted so heavily 
on the Puget Sound Cooperative that 
“_.. the purpose, direction, and leader- 
ship changed ... radically ... [and] it 
became instead a handler of lands and 
properties, a joint-stock company seeking 
a profit for investors.” Its fate was disso- 
lution through absorption into Port 
Angeles. 

Equality Colony, a 300-person society 
located south of Bellingham, was organ- 
ized in 1897 as the initial step in peace- 
fully converting first Washington and then 
the United States to socialism. Although 
LeWarne views the social aspects of 
Equality to be “... the most fully 
developed communitarian experiment in 
the Pacific Northwest,” the colony failed 
to meet its goals and was dissolved in 
1907, principally because of “‘... a basic 
unwillingness of persons to sacrifice 
individuality permanently for communal 
practices and regimentation.” 

Refugees from Equality’s inflexiblity, 
in turn, moved south and established 
Freeland on Whidbey Island in 1901 to 
pursue a socialist utopia on a scale 
smaller and less formal than Equality. At 
about the same time, Burley Colony was 
also established south of Freeland at a 
point approximately between Seattle and 
Tacoma on the western side of the Sound. 
Internal bickering and financial 
difficulties ultimately led to Burley’s 
dissolution in 1912, while Freeland 
evolved in its isolation into a permanent, 
conventional settlement. 

LeWarne then devotes substantial 
space and enthusiasm to the history of 
Home, an anarchist community established 
in 1896 on Joe’s Bay south of Burley, 
which survived for 20 years. Unlike the 
bomb-throwing stereotype of Russian 
and Spanish anarchists, “Home anarchists 
were mostly [pacificists] of the individ- 
ualist school. Considering individual 
tights and power supreme, they sought 
to remove themselves from restrictions 


erected by government, institutions, and 
society in general.’ Because of Home’s 
relative longevity and its embroiiment 

in the succession of anti-radical pressures 
following first McKinley’s assassination 
and then American entry into World War 
I, LeWarne uses Home as a specific basis 
for comparing the operations of the four 
other Puget Sound communities. 

In his final chapter, LeWarne concludes 
that the Puget Sound movement 
failed but was not without impact on 
Washington’s political climate. He char- 
acterizes its colonists as middle-class out- 
casts from the Middle West in search of 
similarly minded idealists with whom to 
build a communal utopia. They failed 
primarily because of either ill-conceived 
plans or a lack of rapport between leaders 
and followers, many of whom lacked the 
necessary skills and commitment for 
frontier colonization. 

Charles LeWarne has produced a val- 
uable although specialized, regional sup- 
plement to the frontier concepts intro- 
duced by Frederick Jackson Turner as 
well as to Earl Pomeroy’s view of urban 
impact in The Pacific Slope. One wishes 
that this fine book had devoted more 
effort to exploring and bridging these 
concepts. 


WILLIAM P. MAcKINNON 
Birmingham, Michigan 
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The black faculty and student protest 
which swept Negro college campuses in 
the 1920s offers valuable insight into the 
changing pattern of early 20th-century 
race relations. In an examination of this 
development, Raymond Wolters has un- 
covered “‘a rich vein of previously ne- 
glected source materials ....” His effort 
focuses attention on the possibilities of 
black higher education as a field for 
historical research. An associate professor 
at the University of Delaware and the 
author of Negroes and the Great Depres- 
sion (1970), Wolters has drawn extensively 
on major black archival holdings and 
gleaned much information from black 
periodicals and newspapers of the period. 
The New Negro on Campus rests 
primarily on a careful analysis of specific 
institutional crises, each placed in the 
context of the 1920s, In an introductory 
chaper Wolters outlines the problem by 
tracing the rise of vocationalism in black 
higher education. He illustrates the in- 
creasing support given such training by 
Northern philanthropic enterprises such 
as the General Education Board. Turning 
to a central figure in the black response 
to these developments, Wolters evaluates 
William E.B. Du Bois’s unwavering 
espousal of liberal arts curriculum. He 
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